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cable only to Delaware or are matters of such common knowledge that 
the study contributes very little indeed to the general solution of the 
problems of local government. 

The first chapter outlines the governmental organization of the various 
counties and the second deals with suggestions for reorganization. Then 
follow four chapters in which financial procedure, business problems, 
highway administration, and the administration of almshouses, jails, and 
workhouses are analyzed in great detail and with considerable repetition. 
The unification of the local governments in Wilmington is the subject of 
the seventh chapter and the book ends with some general conclusions, 
chief of which is that county government — primarily an agent of the 
state — should be simplified. There is a bibliography of the fragmentary 
literature on county government and several diagrams help visualize 
the present and proposed organization of county administration in Dela- 
ware. 

In spite of the infinite particularization the study as a whole seems 
superficial. Probably any student of local government would have sug- 
gested the same general reforms without this survey. The hocus-pocus 
of efficient, responsible administration is centralization, and so the man- 
ager or commission plan, accompanied by the recall and short ballot, is 
the panacea to be applied in Delaware. In a program calling for much 
diversity of functions in different counties some reference to home rule 
might be expected, but none is made. 

John Ely Briggs 

Democracy and education. An introduction to the philosophy of edu- 
cation. By John Dewey. (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 
434 p. $1.50) 
The present educational situation presents an interesting paradox. 
We were never so convinced of the social necessity for public education 
and never more uncertain what public education should be. We insist 
that our children must have it even though we do not know what it is 
they must have. Which is very natural, of course, under the circum- 
stances. With strong vigorous groups threatening the radical recon- 
struction of the fundamental concepts of life, we are tempted to feel our- 
selves in a whirl of random movements, a whirl too complicated for 
analysis and movements too powerful to be resisted. Confused and un- 
certain, we turn for solace and hope to a compensatory society to be 
realized through the education of youth. In this we are right — pro- 
vided we can substitute an intelligent program of education for blind 
faith in the process itself. In other words, the outstanding need of the 
contemporary world is an adequate philosophy of education. 
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Fortunately, a noteworthy statement of such a philosophy is at hand 
in John Dewey's Democracy and education. The book deserves the 
widest possible reading and the most careful study. For, in the first 
place, whatever may be the fate of the philosophy called pragmatism, it 
is perfectly safe to predict that this expression of it is destined to be 
one of the world's educational classics; and in the second place, the au- 
thor's educational theory is being translated into educational facts not 
only in the United States, but in Europe and in the orient. 

Roughly speaking (if we may murder to be brief) the central doc- 
trine of the twenty-six chapters may be put as follows : as physiological 
life renews itself through nutrition and reproduction, social life renews 
itself through education. Education is the sharing of experience to 
make it become a common possession. In a simple state of society this 
is secured through direct participation in the common activities, but as 
life becomes more complex a special environment is set aside for the 
training of the young. The tendency then is to separate between edu- 
cation and life. This has now taken place to a degree so harmful to the 
individual and to society that the present problem is to institute a type 
of education which will reunite the life-customs of the group and the 
impulses of the young. This is by no means a simple matter, but it will 
be accomplished to the extent that we make possible education through 
growth. "The criterion of the value of school education is the extent 
in which it creates a desire for continued growth and supplies means for 
making the desire effective in fact." Thus education, technically de- 
fined, becomes "that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which 
adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases ability to direct 
the course of subsequent experience." 

The volume is filled with material illustrating the application of the 
theory to concrete subjects — history, geography, science, and the like; 
it is a storehouse of succinct statements of notable theories of education 
and should succeed in setting right the critics who have misunderstood 
or misinterpreted the author's position on such controversial subjects as 
the value of past cultures and vocational training. John Dewey is the 
enemy of only a certain kind of loyalty to the past and the friend of only 
a certain kind of vocational training. He is concerned for this one 
thing: to break down the barriers between people and to add to the 
meaning and joy of life by transforming education into an adventure 
for making human life better worth living. 

M. C. Otto 



